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saw the province incessantly spending money on de-
veloping and improving its roads and rivers. The
charitable workhouses established at the royal expense
in other parts of France had not been required in this
comparatively happy territory. In fiscal system and
credit Languedoc was incomparably superior to the rest
of the kingdom. A land-tax instead of a poll-tax, few
exemptions for the nobles, no farmers-general to collect
taxes and fortunes. The contrast between the good
local administration of Languedoc, and the fatal results
of centralisation in other parts of France, was often in
the mind of the author of the Wealth of Nations j and
all that he said is fully confirmed by Tocqueville's
study of French society before the Revolution, Here is
a passage that sounds like an echo of Turgot: Smith is
speaking of the advantages of local administration from
local funds. Under such an administration, he says,
"a magnificent highroad cannot be made through a
desart country where there is little or no commerce, or
merely because it happens to lead to the country villa
of the intendant of the province, or to that of some
great lord to whom the intendant finds it convenient
to make his court. A great bridge cannot be thrown
over a river at a place where nobody passes, or merely
to embellish the view from the windows of a neighbour-
ing palace: things which sometimes happen in countries
where works of this kind are carried on by any other
revenue than that which they themselves are capable of
affording."

After eighteen months in Toulouse the party went,
we are told, " by a pretty extensive tour, through the
south of France to Geneva." There Smith was able to
gratify two of his strongest passions: his admiration